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GENERAL  VIEWS. 


It  is  essential,  in  order  to  form  a just  or  clear  idea  of  an  un- 
familiar countiu-,  that  its  general  topographical  situation  and  climate 
be  understood,  because,  with  these  conditions  fairly  in  mind,  the 
details  will  be  better  comprehended.  Of  this  little  work,  “Old 
Bingham,”  refers  to  a county  that  lately  has  been  divided  into 
three,  Fremont,  Bingham  and  Bannock,  representing  a territoiu’  as 
large  as  an  Fla.stern  State,  and,  in  a general  sense,  may  be  included 
in  the  same  topographical,  geological  and  climatic  conditions. 

The.se  conditions,  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  the  .same 
sen.se  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  and  Middle  States  would 
naturally  regard  them.  Mountainous  countries,  e.specially  in  the 
backbone  of  the  Rockies,  will  vary  curiously  within  a few  miles, 
and  .settlers  or  prospective  investors  should  bear  this  in  mind,  as 
further  on,  details  in  this  semse  will  be  explained.  For  instance, 
the  southern  and  .sunny  .slopes  of  the  many  mountain  ranges  and 
.spurs  may  have  a climate  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  its  opposite 
.slope,  although  l)ut  a few  miles  distant.  Again,  the  Idaho  climate 
is  both  modified  and  ameliorated  by  the  influence  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  currents,  especially  of  that  one  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  passes  along  the  Coast  of  China,  and  strikes  acro.ss 
the  Pacific  and  impinges  on  the  American  Coa.st  from  Northern 
California  to  Alaska,  performing  preci.sely  the  same  effect  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  on  England,  which,  situated  iu  the  same  latitude 
with  frigid  Labrador,  has  comparatively  a mild  and  salubrious 
climate. 

The.se  compari.sous  a.s.si.st  to  explain  why  Idaho,  with  a mean 
elevation  of  4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Canada,  has  a climate  as  mild  as  Kentucky,  and  bears  products,  as 
prunes,  apricots  and  even  figs,  with  as  much  certainty  as  Georgia, 
or  France. 

The  trend  of  the  mountain  ranges,  which  generally  are  from 
Northwest  to  vSouthea.st,  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  tropic-laden 
winds  of  the  Japan  current  in  its  journey  to  the  interior,  as  the 
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draught  of  air  is  borne  southward  from  Alaska  and  l)elow.  This 
trend  also  gives  many  sunny  south  slopes,  and  it  will  be  seen  by 
inspection  of  any  good  Atlas,  that  the  main  range  of  the  Rock}" 
Mountains  forms  the  Xortheastern  boundary  of  “ Old  Bingham,  ” 
keeping  off  the  bleakness  of  the  storm-breeding  centers,  and 
nourishes  the  warm  winds  that  cro.ss  the  Pacific  from  tropical  Asia. 

It  may  be  stated  that  Old  Bingham  had  its  south  boundar}'  a 
few  miles  south  of  ^tlcCammon  and  Pocatello,  with  the  main  range 
of  the  Rockies  as  the  northern  and  northeastern  border,  with  the 
vSnake  River  passing  southwesterly  through  its  entire  length.  In 
fact  if  we  except  the  mountainous  region  in  the  south  of  the  County, 
Old  Bingham  is  a vast  adobe  plain  with  the  .Snake  River  and  its 
many  influent  streams  as  its  basin  and  source  of  water  .suppl^v 

This  territory  is  175  miles  long  and  138  broad.  Oxford, 
situated  in  the  extreme  south,  has  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of 
4,766  feet,  IMcCammon  4,753  and  Pocatello  4,466  feet.  From  this 
latter  point  the  country  has  a gradual  rise  until  the  main  range  of 
the  Rockies  is  reached,  where  the  elevation  of  the  tillable  plain  at 
Beaver  Canyon  is  6,000  feet.  The  rise  is  very  gradual,  however, 
as  Blackfoot,  21  miles  north  of  Pocatello,  has  an  elevation  of  4,503, 
Basalt  4,577,  Idaho  Falls  4,712  and  Camas  4,822  feet.  A fair 
comparison  with  these  figures  may  be  had  by  taking  the  .Salt  Lake 
\’alley,  notorious  for  its  vegetable  and  fruit  productions,  which  has 
a mean  elevation  of  4,300  feet. 

There  are  .sevei'al  features  common  to  this  entire  region  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  as  in  some  ways  the}'  are  peculiar. 
The  .soil  is  a very  fine  pidverulent  material,  made  by  the  erosion  of 
the  rocks,  containing  ever}'  chemical  material  in  a state  of  the  finest 
subdivision,  and  in  thickne.ss  ranging  from  5 to  40  feet.  From  the 
first  of  June  until  late  in  January,  there  is  but  little  precipitation  of 
moisture,  and  the  climate  may  be  called  arid  during  the  summer 
period.  In  January,  F'ebruar}'  and  March,  heavy  snows  fall  on  the 
mountains;  and  in  the  .spring  until  the  end  of  May,  showers  occur 
almost  daily,  interspersed  with  snows  on  the  mountains.  The 
accumulated  snows  melt  away  by  the  end  of  July,  and  with  the 
early  rains  keep  the  streams  full.  But  mo.st  all  of  the  lands  of  this 
region  require  to  be  artificially  irrigated,  and  the  water  supply  for 
this  purpose  is  almo.st  invariably  taken  from  the.se  streams,  so  that 
the  winter  .snows  and  the  spring  rains,  held  by  the  mountains  till 
far  into  the  summer,  enable  the  hu.sbandman  to  produce  with 
unerring  regularity. 


The  growth  of  vegetation  in  this  climate  is  always  phenomenal 
in  its  Inxnriance  whenever  water  is  supplied.  This  is  cine,  fir.st,  to 
the  natural  richne.ss  of  the  soil;  second,  to  the  effect  of  nearly 
perpetual  sunshine,  never  obscured  b}-  clouds  for  an  entire  da}-, 
supplemented  with  the  long  da}-s  current  in  this  high  latitude  that 
gives  daylight  in  midsummer  from  3:30  in  the  morning  till  9 in  the 
evening;  and  third,  to  the  regularit}'  of  an  irrigation  system  that 
forestalls  an}-  possibilit}-  for  drouth,  and  because  it  is  absolutel}- 
under  the  control  of  man,  never  results  in  a flood.  In  fact  the 
results  in  an  agricultural  sense,  are  solely  dependent  upon  the  water 
■suppl}-,  and  this  supply  in  Old  Bingham  Count}-  is  assured  bv  the 
Snake  River  that  flows  through  its  axis,  carrying  water  in  a cjuantit}- 
ecjual  to  the  Missouri,  assisted  b}-  man}'  smaller,  but  still  considerable 
streams,  all  having  their  ri.se  in  the  high  mountains  to  the  north 
and  east,  that  with  man}'  are  never  entirel}-  dive.sted  of  snows. 

The  influent  streams  are  common  on  the  east  side  of  vSnake 
Ri\-er,  and  range  from  .small  rivulets,  capable  of  watering  half  a 
dozen  ranches  of  300  acres  each,  to  rivers  capable  of  watering 
several  townships.  The  Snake  River  has  water  sufflcient  in  itself 
for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  One  may  see  how  this 
is  utilized  by  inspecting  the  irrigation  maps  of  Bingham  Count}-, 
which  ma}-  be  had  by  addressing  Rounds,  of  Idaho  Falls,  where 
from  a point  far  north  of  this  city,  down  as  far  as  the  Ft.  Hall 
Re.servation,  canals  are  taken  from  the  several  branches  of  the 
Snake.  This  condition  of  water  supplv  exists  from  Pleasant  \'alle}- 
to  the  southernmost  boundaries  of  the  County.  They  have,  how- 
ever. only  in  part  been  utilized. 

The  general  ph}-sical  characteristics  of  the  Snake  River  \'alle^- 
are  much  like  a Dakota  prairie,  onh'  that  instead  of  grass,  sage 
brush  interspersed  with  bunch  gra.ss  is  the  onlv  natural  product. 
As  far  as  eye  can  reach,  and  in  a day's  .swift  travel  b}-  railroad, 
onl}-  the  reach  of  the  level  sage  brush  plain  is  seen.  Occasionalh', 
as  one  rides  along,  he  will  run  into  small  towns,  whose  trees  and 
lawns,  vividl}-  and  richly  green,  .show  what  can  be  done  with  a 
little  industr}-  and  water. 

Almost  every  sort  of  vegetation  known  in  the  temperate 
regions  thrives  with  wonderful  thrift,  and  man}-  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  only  in  subtropical  lands,  also  do  well  in  favorable  places 
here.  The  trees  that  thrive  be.st  are  the  box  alder,  elm,  silver-leaf 
maple,  soft  maple,  mountain  ash,  Lombardy  po^flar  and  Balm  of 
Gilead,  all  of  which  grow  readily  and  ver}-  rapidly.  The  common 
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l)lne  or  lawn  grass  of  the  Eastern  States  has  here  a brilliancy  of 
green  nnconnnon  in  the  east,  because  drouth  may  never  affect  it 
when  irrigation  is  properly  supplied. 

The  sage  is  a plant  growing  iS  inches  to  2 feet  high,  perhaps 
3 to  the  scpiare  rod,  and  uprooted  with  a single  blow  of  the  mattock; 
some  .species  may  be  plowed  up  aud  taken  out  with  a drag.  A 
quick  way  is  to  attach  houses  to  a trail  aud  drag  the  latter  over  the 
sage,  which  is  torn  up  whole.sale. 

Geuerally  speaking  the  surface  is  almost  an  exact  level,  with 
some  portions  more  undulating  than  others.  Ihit  these  undulations 
would  repre.sent  what  the  ripple  on  a mill  ]iond  would  be  in  a 
summer's  breeze.  vSome  lauds  are  .so  level  that  the  water  from 
irrigating  ditches  cau  be  made  to  flow  all  over  it.  Others  will 
require  .some  leveling  with  the  .scraper.  Ranchmen  just  starting 
have  a common’  practice  of  not  utilizing  such  high  .spots  as  water 
could  uot  lie  readily  brought  upon,  and  con.sidering  it  as  wa.ste  land. 
This  ])ractice  will  do  where  the  land  under  crops  is  not  of  .so  much 
value  as  the  time  and  financial  resources  of  the  settler.  The  be.st 
way  is  to  thoroughly  level  the  laud,  and  in  other  wa3'.s  completely 
prepare  it.  Bnt  to  do  this  at  once  requires  capital,  while  the  poorer 
settler  may  take  his  time  to  it,  becau.se  it  is  entirely  a matter  of 
labor,  where  he  niirst  do  his  work  hinrself  if  he  has  not  the  capital, 
with  the  Old}'  condition  that  it  will  take  him  longer  to  do  it.  The.se 
remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  Snake  River  Plain;  the 
small  mountain  vallej’S,  being  the  product  of  gradual  erosion 
through  man}’  centuries,  usually  have  a very  uniform  de.scent  from 
the  benches  to  the  creek  bottoms,  with  little  or  no  surface  undulation. 

The  population  now  here  are  mosth’  American,  from  the  various 
I'iastern  States;  as  a whole,  they  are  industrious,  ambitious  and 
enterprising.  This  is  important  in  many  ways,  becau.se  it  is  always 
a drawback  to  a great  region  to  have  it  divided  by  colonies  of  aliens 
who  have  no  sympathies  in  common,  or  who  cannot  act  from  a 
common  interest  of  habit,  language  and  aspiration. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  mild  in  the  mean,  .subject, 
however,  to  some  extreme  variations  of  .short  duration.  As  a rule 
the  summer  begins  about  the  first  of  June,  with  the  temperature 
ranging  from  80  to  95  during  the  day,  succeeded  by  cool  breezes. 
The  autumn  season  is  .superb,  lasting  often  to  the  holidays,  after 
which  winter  sets  in  in  a mild  way,  reaching  its  maximum  about 
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the  first  of  Februaiy  and  continuing  till  March.  This  interval  is 
marked  occasionally  with  severe  cold  snaps,  accompanied,  however, 
with  but  little  snow  in  the  valleys,  the  precipitation  occurring 
mainly  on  the  mountains.  Often  the  winters  are  extremely  mild, 
throughout,  depending  upon  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current;  as 
a rule  they  are  crisp,  dry  and  sunny.  March  and  April  are  usually 
showery  aud  windy,  and  comprise  the  only  disagreeable  weather  of 
the  year,  but  this  condition  is  of  great  value  in  .seeding  the  crops, 
that  usually  are  well  started  before  the  .season  begins  where 
irrigation  is  needed.  The  following  Statement  showing  the  mean 
temperature  and  total  precipitation  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  for  each 
month  of  the  3’ear  from  December  i.st,  1880,  to  Ma\'  3i.st,  1883, 
from  June  i.st,  1892,  to  Juh'  31st,  1S93,  was  furni.shed  e.specially  for 
this  publication  Iw  the  U.  vS.  vSignal  Office  at  Idaho  Falls: 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  temperature  for  the  summer 
months  varies  onh'  slighth’  for  the  3'ears  mentioned,  while  the 
winter  months  .show  much  more  variation.  This  is  an  important 
factor  in  succe.ssful  agriculture,  where  certainty'  of  crops  demand 
conditions  of  temperature  and  climate  as  invariable  as  possible 
during  the  period  of  growth. 
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BANNOCK  COUNTY. 


This  is  the  southennuost  count}’  under  consideration  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  offers  considerable  physical  contrast  to  the  vSnake 
River  \’alley,  (which  is  almost  entirely  included  in  Ringham  and 
Fremont  Counties),  in  being  strict!}’  monntainons  and  cut  up  into 
mnnerons  valleys  from  R.  to  4 miles  wide,  watei'ed  b}’  small  rivers, 
creeks  and  rividets.  Oxford  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county,  at  the  head  of  two  veiw  productive  valleys,  watered  by 
Marsh  Creek  and  Rear  River, extending  35  miles  north  to  ISIcCammon, 
and  largely  occupied  with  farms,  j’lrodncing  fruits,  cereals  and 
vegetables.  The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  j'line  and  cedar 
timber,  and  the  benches  and  foot  hills  w’ith  bunch  grass,  upon 
which  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  raised.  At  McCam- 
mon  this  valley  is  crossed  by  another  that  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county  near  vSoda  vSprings,  extends  in  a generally 
westward  direction,  and  opens  into  the  vSnake  River  \’alley  a .short 
distance  from  ^Pocatello,  and  is  watered  from  end  to  end  by  the  Port 
Nenf  River,  a stream  carrying  about  5,000  cid^ic  feet  of  water  a 
minute.  This  valle}’  is  generally  narrow  from  a point  a few  miles 
west  of  Soda  (springs,  ranging  from  a mile  in  width  in  some  places 
to  a mere  gorge  in  others.  It  is,  however,  pretty  generally  settled 
up  as  far  west  as  the  Indian  Re.servation. 

From  the  vSoda  vSprings  Region,  Rear  River  penetrates  the 
county,  flows  in  a westerly  direction  for  a few  miles  and  then 
.southward  into  Utah,  through  (lentile  Valley.  This  is  a very 
important  stream,  and  the  valley  is  one  of  the  riche.st  in  the 
mountains,  being  from  2 to  5 miles  wide,  and  w’atered  by  mnnerons 
lateral  streams.  The  sonthern  portion  of  the  valle}’ is  fairly  .settled 
up,  but  there  yet  remain  large  ({nantities  of  public  lands  in  this  and 
the  other  valleys  of  the  region  capable  of  the  highe.st  cultivation. 

At  Lava  begins  a curious  volcanic  formation  that  extends 
bevond  .Soda  Springs.  It  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  consisting  of  hot  springs  w’ith  various  combinations 
of  chemical  elements,  but  is  more  nearly  extinct.  vSoda  vSprings  is 
named  from  its  being  in  the  center  of  the  most  active  and  valuable 
of  the  medicinal  springs.  The  town  is  handsomely  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  near  the  mountains,  commanding  an 
extensive  and  picturesque  view,  and  having  wnthin  a radius  of  4 
miles  some  of  the  mo.st  curious  natural  jdienomena  to  be  found 
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anj'where.  It  has  become  a very  popular  summer  resort  for  people 
who  wish  to  flee  from  the  heats  of  summer,  partake  of  the  medicinal 
baths  that  al)Ouud,  or  driuk  the  sparkling  and  invigorating  mineral 
waters.  A very  large  and  handsome  hotel  has  been  provided  by 
.some  eastern  capitalists,  who  also  operate  three  of  the  springs.  Of 
these  the  Idanha  is  the  most  famous,  and  extensive  bottling  works 
are  located  here,  where  la.st  year  was  shipped  out  5,000  cases  of  2 
dozen  quarts  each.  It  is  quite  similar  in  properties  to  the  famous 
Seltzer  vSprings  of  Germany,  and  contains  153  grains  of  .solid  matter 
to  the  gallon,  and  an  exce.ss  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Its  principal 
elements  are  Sodium  Chloride,  1 3 grains;  Bicarbonate  of  ISIagnesinm, 
62  grains:  Calcium,  58  grains;  vSilica,  3 grains;  besides  a number 
of  other  .sidphates  and  phosphates  in  smaller  qnantit}'.  The  water 
is  of  crystal  clearness,  and  has  only  the  faintest  trace  of  organic 
matter.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  collected  as  it  escapes  from  the 
water,  which  is  recharged  with  the  same  gas  in  the  process  of 
bottling. 

Among  other  vSprings  are  the  Hooper,  Harp,  Champagne  and 
the  Mammoth.  Four  miles  northeast  is  vSnlphnr  iMonntain,  bearing 
commercial  .sulphur  in  enormous  quantity,  and  from  whence  large 
amounts  are  annually  .shipped.  Here  are  many  .sulphur  springs, 
cold  and  hot,  nselnl  in  many  ailments.  About  2 miles  ea.stward  is 
the  celebrated  vSteamboat  vSprings,  so  called  from  a peculiar  pulsating 
or  puffing  sound,  that  resembles  the  exhaust  of  a steamboat.  Gen. 
Fremont  gave  an  extended  de.scription  of  this  in  his  report  of  his 
“ Pathfinder”  lixpedition  across  the  Continent,  familiar  to  readers 
of  a generation  ago.  Another  point  of  interest  is  vSwan  Fake, 
about  S miles  from  the  town,  which,  though  small,  is  very  deep, 
and  is  probably  an  extinct  volcanic  crater. 

The  county  produces  hay  in  unlimited  quantity,  and  many 
hnndreds  of  thon.sands  sheep  are  driven  to  this  region  to  summer, 
and  either  driven  to  the  south  or  .sold  in  the  autumn.  The  plenti- 
fnlness  of  hay,  however,  is  changing  the  pre.sent  method  of  .sheej') 
management,  and  imstead  of  allowing  sheep  to  range  all  winter 
with  the  attendant  risks,  sheep  men  are  putting  up  winter  feed  and 
sheltering  their  flocks  in  .suitable  corrals.  There  are  many  upland 
bunch  grass  ranges  in  this  vicinity  carrying  at  times  as  high  as 
40,000  head  of  cattle. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  public  land  in  the  ^■icinity  of 
Soda  vSprings,  and  a great  deal  that  has  been  taken  up  which  can 
be  had  for  the  cost  of  the  impro\'ements.  Right  here  it  is  necessary 
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to  explain  a feature  coniinon  to  the  whole  region,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
new  countries.  When  a countr}'  is  first  opened  up,  two  classes 
always  rush  in,  neither  of  which  go  for  a purpose  oi  home-making 
or  for  any  productive  enterpri.se.  One  of  these  is  the  poor  frontieus- 
nian  who  is  always  on  the  move,  who  seemingh'  cannot  tie  himself 
to  any  place  long.  He  takes  up  a “ ranch,”  starts  in  improvement 
ju.st  enough  to  put  up  a log  house,  and  perhaps  a little  log  barn, 
plows  ju,st  enough  acres  to  supply  his  family  with  potatoes,  and 
ekes  out  the  balance  of  existence  with  rod  and  gun.  When  civiliza- 
tion overtakes  him,  he  sells  out  for  a .song,  and  .seeks  a new 
Kldorado  further  on.  The  other  class  comprises  the  inve.stor,  who 
buys  in  large  tracts  of  land  and  holds  for  speculation,  thereby 
retarding  the  .settlement  and  development  of  a country.  The  real 
citizen  .settler — he  who  comes  only  for  a home,  and  brings  enough 
of  patience  with  him  to  wait  for  a community  to  grow  around  him — 
he  who  seeks  with  thrift  and  not  with  speculation  in  his  mind — 
the.se  are,  in  all  places,  the  ones  who  build  a country  and  remain  its 
blood  and  sinew.  It  is  for  this  cla.ss  that  the  entire  region  of  Old 
Bingham  offers  its  mines  of  stored  up  natural  wealth  in  .soil,  pro- 
ductions and  minerals. 

Some  distance  north  of  vSoda  Springs  lies  an  extensive  swamp, 
perhaps  15  miles  long  and  5 miles  wide,  through  which  runs  a 
branch  of  the  Blackfoot  River.  The  river  is  so  choked  up  with 
grass  and  reeds  as  to  continually  overflow  and  produce  the  swamps. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Merrill,  a citizen  of  this  town,  is  building  a steamboat 
with  an  attachment  for  cutting  the  grass  and  reeds  and  reclaiming 
the  swamps,  which  would  reclaim  48,000  acres  of  the  excellent 
agricultural  lands. 

The  elevation  of  this  valley  region  is  the  highest  in  the  county, 
being  5,300  feet  above  sea  level.  But  the  productions  are  sur- 
prising, and  consist  of  all  garden  vegetables,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
barley,  as  well  as  all  the  .small  fruits.  For  .some  reason  orchards 
and  large  trees,  generally,  do  not  thrive  well  immediately  in  the 
town  and  clo.se  vicinity,  but  at  .some  distance  away  do  well,  and,  as 
an  instance  of  the  peculiar  local  variation  of  a mountainous  countr\', 
a few  miles  northeast  from  the  Springs,  and  500  feet  higher  up, 
apple  and  pear  orchards  thrive.  Mr.  C.  T.  Woodall,  who  put  in 
30  acres  of  oats  on  June  ii  of  la.st  year,  found  them  5 feet  high  on 
September  15,  and  producing  40  bu.shels  to  the  acre. 

A good  many  hogs  are  rai.sed  in  this  region,  being  fed  on  peas, 
wheat  and  barley.  Alfalta  is  beginning  to  be  extensivelv  sown. 


and  makes  a good  hog  feed.  Native  hay  sells  from  $7  to  $10  per 
ton,  Altalla  al)out  higher,  and  mixed  Alfalfa  and  timothy  at 
about  $12.  The  cost  of  producing  is  somewhat  indefinite,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  C(.)st  of  land,  the  detail  of  management  on  the 
farm,  the  ([uantity  raised  per  acre,  for  if  wheat  at  20  bushels  to  the 
acre,  would  re])resent  the  cost  per  acre,  any  amount  abo\'e  that 
figure  will  re]iresent  so  much  profit.  It  is  a matter  of  the  commoue.st 
observation  that  one  man  will  thri\'e  where  another,  with  identical 
conditions,  will  lose  money.  Therefore,  alrsolute  figures  of  cost 
cannot  be  given,  l)ecause  they  are  relative.  The  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion in  this  region  are  nn.surjias.sed,  the  county  being  fnll  of  .springs, 
furnishing  nnmberless  small  streams,  while  the  Elackfoot  and  Bear 
Rivers  furnisli  an  inexhaustible  .supph'  of  water. 

McCammon  is  the  next  in'incipal  point  as  we  go  northward 
towards  the  .Snake  River  \’alley,  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
I tall  and  Northern  and  Oregon  Short  Tine  Railroad,  at  the  foot  of 
Marsh  \’'alley,  extending  from  Oxford  35  miles  to  the  south,  and 
ha^■ing  a width  of  from  3 to  5 miles,  almost  all  of  it  capable  of  high 
cultivation,  and  a great  deal  of  it  already  occupied.  The  .southern 
end  of  this  valley  is  the  best  develo]ied,  where  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  grapes  and  small  fruits  are  prolific,  besides  all  of  the  usual 
farm  products  common  to  this  region.  The  best  developed  ranch 
in  the  valley  is  that  of  Mr.  II.  O.  Harkness,  who  has  about  1,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  his  thrifty  apple  and  pear  orchards 
bear  witne.ss  that  all  ])arts  of  iSIarsh  \'alley,  as  well  as  the  many 
laterals  that  branch  from  it,  are  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Mr.  Harkness  has,  at  this  point,  the  largest  flouring  mill  in  Idaho, 
producing  125  l.)arre]s  of  the  finest  flour  daily,  which  is  .sold  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  along  the  4 branches  of  railroad  commanded 
from  McCammon  as  far  north  as  Bntte,  Montana;  Huntington, 
Oregon:  Oreen  River,  Wyoming,  and  Ogden,  ITah.  Occasional 
shipments  are  made  as  far  west  as  the  Coast.  The  mill  was  built 
in  1892,  and  its  products  win  favor  wherever  introduced. 

The.se  excellent  .shipping  facilities  are  combined  with  a natural 
water  power  not  surpassed  in  the  entire  mountain  country.  The 
Rortneuf  here  falls  over  a ledge  of  limestone  a distance  of  30  feet, 
carrying  5,000  cid^ic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  capaljle  of  pro- 
ducing 600  horse  power.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  power  is  used 
to  drive  the  mill,  and  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  power  for  a large 
number  of  industries.  Mr.  Harkness  employs  from  60  to  70  men 
in  the  .summer  .season,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  the  year  around. 
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He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  tlie  country,  settling  in  his  present 
location  in  1870.  From  a small  beginning  he  has  accumulated  very 
large  interests. 

A number  of  industries  are  needed  at  this  point,  which  would 
derive  support  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  some  would 
have  a national  field.  These  would  all  be  furnished  cheap  raw 
material  produced  in  the  adjacent  valleys.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather,  manufacture  of 
harne.ss,  .saddles  and  shoes,  a cracker  factory,  a machine  and  repair 


HARKNESS  FLOURING  MILL. 


shop,  the  raising  and  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  a num- 
ber of  others  requiring  but  little  capital.  Some  of  these  industries 
would  be  local  to  an  agricultural  community  extending  for  50  miles 
in  all  directions.  Others  would  apply  to  the  general  market,  ren- 
dered available  by  the  4 roads  centering  at  this  point.  Among  the.se 
latter  may  be  mentioned  a cracker  factory,  a factory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oatmeal,  and  a beet  .sugar  industry;  the  latter  being  the 
only  one  requiring  a heavy  capital.  The  plentifulness  of  cheap 
raw  materials,  cheap  power  and  light  cost  of  living,  are  all  in  favor 
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of  the  successful  prosecution  of  these  industries.  The  high  quality 
of  oats  rai.sed  in  this  region,  and  their  cheapness,  make  this  as 
favorable  a point  for  an  oatmeal  factory  as  for  the  flour  mill  already 
demonstrated.  The  cheapness  of  hogs  and  lard,  with  cheap  wheat 
and  flour,  is  an  equal  guarantee  of  .success  in  the  manufacture  of 
crackers.  The  extreme  cheapne.ss  of  hides  wordd  make  leather 
indn.stries  equally  safe  and  profitable.  A plentiful  snpph"  of  pine 
timber  requires  a saw  and  planing  mill.  The  abundance  of  pure 
mountain  spring  water,  and  favoral)le  proximity  to  large  comsimiing 
markets,  the  cheapne.ss  of  maintaining  cows,  woidd  make  dairy 
farming  extremely  profitable.  All  of  the.se  conditions,  supplanted 
by  cheap  and  never  failing  water  power,  cheap  and  productive  lands, 
and  already  extensive  producing  farms,  offer  a combination  of 
inducements  for  a thriving  and  .self-sustaining  communit}',  .seldom 
comprised  in  the  .same  point. 

The  place  offers  a commanding  and  beautiful  situation  for  a 
town  site,  where  water  for  domestic,  fire  and  irrigation  purpo.ses, 
could  be  brought  on  by  a .system  equal  to  the  finest  water  works  in 
ea.stern  cities  at  the  most  nominal  cost,  from  adjacent  mountain 
.springs.  Mr.  Harkness  has  extensive  mercantile  and  banking 
intere.sts  here,  at  Pocatello,  and  at  Ogden.  A coming  mineral 
producing  camp  is  promised  by  recent  rich  discoveries  of  copper- 
bearing silver  ore,  upon  which  developments  give  promise  of 
exceptional  richness,  and  being  free  from  lead  and  rich  in  copper, 
will,  if  the  ore  body  prove  strong,  make  profitable  mining,  even 
with  silver  at  its  present  low  market  value. 

POCATELLO. 


Pocatello  lies  23  miles  west  of  INIcCammon,  and  abso  at  a junc- 
tion of  the  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  connections.  It  is  a 
cit}'  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  distributing  center 
for  southeastern  Idaho.  The  main  shops  of  the  Idaho  divi.sion  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Sj'stem  are  situated  here,  employing  about  1,000 
men.  The  city  has  no  agricultural  country  immediately  surrounding 
it,  for  the  reason  that  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation.  This  reservation  embraces  i ,475  .square  miles.  The 
number  of  Indians  is  1,500,  and  the  niunber  of  families  400. 
According  to  the  Act  of  Congress  to  place  the  Indians  on  the 
public  lands  in  .severalty,  the  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  rvould  not  require 
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above  120,000  acres.  There  are  more  than  230,000  acres  of  arable 
lands,  which  wonld  leave  a large  Idock  for  homesteading  or  pre- 
enpkion.  The  grazing  lands  on  this  reservation  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  que^ion  wonld 
release  575,000  acres.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  how  great  the  loss 
to  the  country  of  allowing  a handfnl  of  non-prodncing  Indians  to 
m(')nopolize  so  mnch  territory  that  wonld  make  homes  for  thousands, 
including  the  Indian  him.self,  if  he  were  once  to  get  into  civilized 
methods. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  POCATELLO. 


The  Port  Xenf  Valley  opens  ont  into  the  vSnake  River  Valley 
about  2 miles  to  the  we.st,  where  an  illimitable  expan.se  of  the  finest 
lands  awaits  the  .settlement  of  the  Indians  and  the  opening  of  the 
lands.  Citizens  are  varion.sly  engaged  in  mineral,  .stock  and  com- 
mercial industries  of  the  region.  It  is  furnished  with  a superb  water 
svstem  for  domestic,  irrigation  and  fire  pnrpo.ses,  with  a pre.ssure 
sufficient  on  the  fire  mains,  that  with  200  feet  of  ho.se,  the  water 
may  l)e  thrown  over  a 3-.story  building  without  a pumping  engine. 
Its  electric  light  service  is  not  surpa.s.sed  anywhere,  being  produced 
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In'  a fine  water  power  from  the  Portneiif,  now  ])nilt  np  to  300  horse 
power,  and  sufficient  for  several  other  industries.  Its  .school  hnilding 
is  a tine  piece  of  architecture,  built  out  of  pink  .saiuhstone,  3 .stories 
and  ba.sement,  with  the  interior  fittings  of  the  mo.st  modern  type, 
and  it  may  be  .said  that  no  city  in  the  county  is  more  amply  provided 
in  its  educational  advantages.  The  building  cost  '^,22,000,  and  S 
teachers  are  employed,  the  grades  ranging  from  primary  to  high 
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school.  There  are  numerous  fine  brick  and  .stone  business  Ijlocks, 
and  an  elegant  opera  hou.se.  There  are  two  l^anks,  the  Idaho 
National  and  the  Fir.st  National,  two  newspa])ers,  six  denominational 
churches,  and  all  the  .secret  and  social  societies.  Among  its  i)ro- 
gre.ssive  institutions  may  be  mentioned  an  energetic  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  has  done  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  its  institutions.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  1,000  per 
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year  for  the  jiast  3 years.  It  contains  several  mercantile  lioirses  that 
do  a general  whole.sale  and  retail  l)n.siness.  In  dry  goods  and 
groceries  the  princii)al  are  Blyth  & I'argo,  II.  O.  Ilarkne.ss  & Co., 
and  Keeney  i.\:  Winn,;  exclnsiveh’  in  groceries,  Keeney  & Co.,  N. 
P.  Neilson,  J.  In  Kane  and  K li.  linos;  exchrsively  in  hardware, 
vSpahr  Brothers  and  Add>-  iS:  vSon;  exclusively  in  clothing,  C.  B. 
Wheeler  and  North  N Chnrch;  exclnsivel\'  in  dry  good'^,  Bern.stein 
(N  Co.  and  the  Peojde’s  .Store.  There  are  several  other  stores  carrying 
a iniscellaneons  stock,  besides  5 drng  .stores,  2 bakeries,  i candy 


POCATEr.LO  FURNITURE  STORE. 

factory,  2 cigar  factories,  i beer  bottling  establishment  and  another 
for  the  bottling  and  mannfactnring  of  soda  and  mineral  waters. 
There  are  two  jirincipal  hotels,  the  Pacific,  maintained  on  the 
American  ]dan,  and  the  Pocatello  House,  a new  and  elegant  3-story 
brick  building,  newly  furnished,  given  to  lodging  pnrpo.ses  exclu.sively. 
There  are  aKo  nnmerons  well  ap]K)inted  re.staurants,  where  excellent 
meals  are  .served  at  Hastern  prices.  There  are  two  lumber  com- 
l^anies,  a planing  and  turning  mill,  and  a store  exchrsively  dealing 
in  painters’  .supplies  and  building  materials  akin  to  such. 
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Pocatello,  the  next  largest  cit_v  in  the  vState,  is  generally  known 
as  the  Gate  City,  literally  being  at  the  north  of  the  only  pass  where 
a railroad  may  get  through  from  the  .south,  and  for  nearly  loo  miles 
northward  from  the  ea.st,  and  its  strategic  importance  for  a point  for 
general  di.stribntion  has  but  few  rivals.  It  lies  on  the  junction 
where  pa.s.sengers  from  the  Pa.st,  North,  We.st  or  vSonth  change  cars, 
and  from  Pocatello  one  ma}'  go  to  Salt  Lake,  Omaha,  Denver, 
Kansas  Cit}-  and  the  Ea.st  by  two  ronte.s — Portland  and  the  Pacific 
to  the  we.st,  and  Bntte,  Helena  and  vSpokane  on  the  north  without 
change  of  cars.  As  }’et  it  has  no  general  mannfactnres,  owing  to 
the  Indian  Reservation  cutting  off  its  contiguous  territory.  The 
neighboring  mountains  are  full  of  minerals,  and  the  developments 
near  McCammon,  al)ove  referred  to,  are  controlled  and  operated  b\' 
Pocatello  citizens.  The  original  town  .site  was  cut  out  of  the 
re.servatiou  in  i.Sgo,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  maj'  be  dated  trom 
that  time,  and  maybe  con.sidered  phenomenal.  The  .settlement  with 
the  Indians  is  in  process  of  adjn.stment,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until 
its  contiguous  territory  will  be  opened  for  settlement  and  improve- 
ment. Upon  the  division  of  Old  Bingham  Count)'  last  year, 
Pocatello  was  made  the  County  vSeat  of  Bannock  County,  and  a 
court  house  has  been  contracted  for,  estimated  to  co.st  $t,^,ooo. 


PHOENIX  BLOCK,  POCATELLO. 


BINGHAM  COUNTY.  . 


Tlie  old  count>-  was  divided  in  1892  into  three,  of  which  the 
middle  count>-  retained  the  old  name  " Bingham,”  with  Bannock 
l\  ing  adjacent  on  the  south  and  Fremont  on  the  north.  The  new 
Bingham  lies  entirely  in  the  Snake  River  \"alley,  with  low  ranges 
and  loot  hills  on  either  flank.  The  valle>'  is  all  of  it  agricnltnral 
land  of  the  first  cla.ss,  well  pierced  with  irrigating  ditches.  The 
foot  hills  and  ranges  are  equally  well  adapted  to  grazing,  with 
occasional  ontcrop]dngs  of  minerals  and  building  .stone.  Blackfoot, 
lying  in  the  south  t)t  the  county,  is  the  county  seat  of  the  new 
county  as  it  was  of  the  old,  and  in  its  emerald  lawns,  neat  cottages, 
occa.sional  villas  and  public  buildings,  half  hid  amidst  the  brilliant 
foliage  of  elm  and  maple,  Lombardy  poplars  and  mountain  ash;  its 
luxuriant  gardens,  orchards  and  small  fruit  plantations,  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  general  productiveness  of  tlie  country  in  a way  that 
nothing  else  can,  and  we  recommend  that  .settlers,  and  others  who 
are  investing  the  country,  sto])  oft'  here  and  .study  the  re.sults 
accomj)lished  lyv  irrigation,  climate  and  productivene.ss,  for  they  will 
a])j>ly  equally  to  tlie  entire  country,  who.se  wide  reaches  of  .sage 
brush  plains  at  first  suggest  nothing  to  the  .stranger  except  a .sterile 
de.sert.  vSuch  home  .seeker  will  be  suqni.sed  when  he  learns  that 
these  groves  of  tall  trees  were  mere  nursery  .switches  le.ss  than  a 
decade  ago,  and  that  in  three  years  the  .same  nursery  .stock  will  grow 
into  trees  three  and  four  inches  diameter.  All  the  .small  fruits  thrive 
luxuriantly,  as  also  do  varieties  of  apples,  ])ears,  cherries  and  plums. 
As  an  exam])le,  one  acre  of  ra.spberries,  planted  by  H.  C.  Dippel,  at 
Blackfoot,  last  year,  produced  500  cases,  or  3,000  quarts  of  fine  fruit 
this  season.  They  were  marketed  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  netted 
5s  1 .2  5 per  case.  The  costs  for  picking,  boxing  and  ship})ing  were 
40  cents  per  ca.se,  leaving  a net  ])rofit  on  this  acre  of  5^425.  This  is 
no  Inqiothetical  or  exaggerated  example,  but  is  the  actual  record  for 
the  .season  of  1893. 

We  instance  Blackfoot  because  it  is  the  most  forward  and 
finished  in  its  arboreal  develojmient  of  any  railroad  town  in  the 
vSnake  River  \'alley,  and  because  wdiat  has  been  accompli.shed  there 
but  illustrates  what  may  be  accompli.shed  anywhere  with  ordinar}- 
thrift  and  the  magic  touch  of  water. 

Blackfoot  is  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county,  as  it  was  of  the 
old,  and  is  provided  with  a fine  court  house.  The  FT.  S.  Rand 
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office  ft)r  tlie  lUackfoot  District  is  located  at  this  point,  from  where 
any  information  relative  to  the  ])iiblic  lands  of  the  three  counties, 
may  be  obtained.  Here  also  is  located  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  where  extensi\'e  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  provided. 
Illackfoot  also  has  a .steam  flour  mill  of  75  barrels  daily  ca])acity, 
besides  a fine  court  house  and  hotel.  vSeveral  brick  lousiness  blocks 
distribute  the  miscellaneous  wants  of  a thrixdng  town.  C.  A.  Bunting 
is  the  largest  merchant  in  the  ]4ace,  having  a very  heavy  stock  of 
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general  merchandise,  a bank  and  other  intere.sts,  be.sides  being 
identified  with  mercantile  and  banking  interests  at  Pocatello,  Camas, 
vSalt  Lake  and  other  ])oints.  Altogether  Blackfoot  is  a pretty,  pros- 
perous and  typical  Idaho  town.  It  is  well  .supplied  with  churches, 
the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Eifi.scopalian  all  having  fine  church 
buildings,  regular  pa.storates,  and  are  generally  attended.  A fine 
public  school  Imilding  is  now  nearly  completed,  which  will  co.st 
above  $15,000. 


HOPKIN’S  FLOURINO  MILL,  BLACKFORD,  IDAHO. 
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IDAHO  FALLS 

is  the  central  city  of  the  vSnake  River  Valley,  and  it  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  lary^e.st  fanning  connnnnities  in  Eastern  Idaho.  In  no 
other  portion  of  the  State  has  a .system  of  irrigation  been  in.stalled 
on  so  extensive  or  complete  a scale.  The  South  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  as  well  as  the  principal  .stream,  supply  the  water  for  the 
several  large  ones  that  reach  across  several  townships,  and  carry 
streams  35  to  50  feet  wide.  The  region  generally  tributary  com- 
pri.ses  about  20  townships,  largely  east  of  the  Snake,  l:)ut  reaching 
across  in  the  central  portion  12  or  15  miles.  The  Great  \Ve.stern 
and  Porter  Canals  are  the  only  ones  west  of  Snake  River,  the  first 
reaching  over  6 townshijis.  The  Idaho  Canal  is  probabh'-  the 
largest  in  the  district,  reaching  from  Pear  Lsland  southward  to  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  with  a long  lateral  branch.  The 
number  and  ca])acity  of  the  principal  canals  are  as  follows; 


DEPTH. 

WIDTH. 

C.VPACITY 

CD. 

ET.  PER  .SEC. 

Anderson 

4 

30 

300 

Itagle  Rock  and  Willow 

C reek 

4 

30 

300 

Farmer’s  Friend 

V*) 

20 

160 

Harrison 

0 

20 

120 

Idaho  I'alls 

40 

455 

Idaho  P'alls  Lateral. 

No.  I 

2 

1 2 

140 

Purge.ss 

40 

400 

Rigbv 

") 

0 

16 

100 

Louisville. 

3 

30 

240 

Putte  and  Market  Lake 

4 

25 

250 

Great  Western 

5 

3f^ 

350 

Idaho 

4 

35 

400 

Porter 

4 

20 

180 

The  lands  covered  by  those  canals  is  the  adobe  sage  brush 

plain,  and  embraces  900  square 

miles. 

not  over  5 per 

cent,  of  which 

is  under  cultivation.  A great 

deal 

of  Government  land  is  still 

unclaimed,  and  deeded  land  may  be 

had  for  $5  to 

$15  per  acre, 

according  to  the  improvements,  which  latter  usually  include  water 
rights.  These  rights  are  attached  with  an  expense  of  25  cents  to 
$1  per  acre,  per  annum,  depending  upon  the  co.st  of  comstructing 
and  maintaining  the  canal.  The  cost  of  making  the  .small  laterals 
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through  farms,  grading  of  the  knolls,  filling  np  hollows,  and  in  other 
ways  preparing  the  gronnd  for  the  water,  will  range  from  $5  per 
acre  down  according  to  the  natural  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  thorongli- 
ness  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  tlie  Idaho  Canal  was  about  $3,000 
per  mile,  or  $150,000  for  the  50  miles  constructed.  The  original 
water  right  is  made  ]')er])etnal,  and  costs  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre, 
deiiending  on  distance  from  headgates  and  the  distance  the  water  is 
carried. 

The  principal  productions  at  present  are  wheat,  hay,  oats  and 
potatoes,  although  every  product  mentioned  under  previous  headings, 
is  raised  in  more  or  le.ss  quantity.  The  development  of  this  section 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  best  residts  to  be  visible,  but  the  young- 
orchards  and  the  greater  variation  of  crops  lately  noticeable,  the 
general  planting  of  deciduous  fore.st  trees  upon  the  yonng  farms, 
will  give  the  country  an  entirely  different  aspect  within  the  next 
three  years. 

Apples,  pears,  cherries,  plnms,  several  varieties  of  grapes,  all 
produce  abundantly,  as  do  all  the  .small  fruits.  IMore  attention  to 
dairy  farming,  e.sjjecially  in  butter  production  is  needed,  and  would 
jiay  handsomely. 

The  markets  for  this  region  are  principally  to  the  regions  in 
Montana,  mainly  to  the  cities  of  Butte  and  Anaconda,  which  they 
oidy  partially  supply.  Pocatello  also  takes  a goodly  .share  of  the 
dairy  and  ponltry  products,  and  could  take  more  if  offered.  Wheat 
is  shipped  to  outside  markets,  and  occasionally  exported  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  from  whence  it  finds  its  way  abroad.  A fine  100 
barrel  mill  at  Idaho  PTlls  is  constantly  running,  and  .ships  flour 
throughout  Idaho  aud  Montana,  and  also  south  as  far  as  Ogden  and 
west  to  Boise.  The  nsnal  price  for  wheat  at  Idaho  Falls  ranges 
about  $i  jiercwt.,  with  oats  90©$ i .20.  Potatoes  vary  from  50  to 
60  cents  per  hundred  in  car  load  lots.  The  hay  is  Alfalfa,  Timoth}' 
and  Blue  Joint,  and  ranges  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Wheat  pro- 
duces from  25  to  40  bn.shels  to  the  acre,  oats  from  35  to  80,  and 
jwtatoes  300  to  600  bnshels  to  the  acre.  Bntter  brings  about  25  cents  a 
pound  at  Idaho  P'alls  or  Blackfoot,  and  30  to  35  at  Pocatello  or  Butte. 

All  of  the  above  conditions  indicate  a steady  growth  and  brilliant 
future  for  the  City  of  Idaho  Falls,  which  her  energetic  citizens  are 
anticipating  by  making  the  utmost  of  their  great  natural  facilities. 
The  citv  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
over  Snake  River,  which  at  this  point  de.scends  in  a .series  of  rapids 
over  50  feet  in  a mile  and  a quarter,  the  .stream  being  condensed  in 


DEEP  CUT  IN  GREAT  WESTERN  CANAL  BEFORE  WATER  WAS  TURNED  IN,  NEAR  IDAHO  FALLS. 


ODD  FELLOWS’  ORPHANS’  HOME,  IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO. 

These  Illustrations,  used  b3-permissiou  of  Emerson  & McCaffrey,  Authors  of  "Souvenir  and  Views  of  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho."  Real  Estate  and  Immigration  Agents.  604  Chamber  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 
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a gorge  of  lava  rock  into  a stream  of  great  depth,  containing  a latent 
strength  of  125,000  horse  power.  This  power  has  in  small  part 
been  utilized,  and  a large  flouring  mill  is  now  entirely  run  with  it. 
As  the  production  of  raw  materials  in  the  surrounding  region  is  now 
certainly  as.sured  by  heavy  investments  in  irrigating  canals,  this  is 
certain  to  have  an  important  future  as  a manufacturing  center,  and 
in  a few  years  cannot  fail  to  be  treening  with  a l)usy  population.  The 
citizens  are  now  offering  excellent  inducements  for  additional  flouring 
mills,  a starch  factory,  a sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  woolen  mills, 
a cracker  factor>-  and  other  industries.  vSome  of  these  would  be  self- 
supporting  from  the  start : the  others  will  come  in  time,  as  capital 
and  population  come  forward  to  develop  them. 

There  are  large  depo.sits  of  bituminous  coal  within  a few  miles 
of  the  cit>',  and  also  large  quarries  of  pink  sandstone  and  white  and 
buff  limestone  easily  available,  both  of  which  are  used  in  large 
buildings  in  Idaho  Falls,  Illackfoot,  Pocatello  and  other  places  in 
Idaho.  The  pink  .saiuhtone,  especially,  produces  a mo.st  hand.some 
glowing  effect,  bearing  hardly  any  comparison  with  the  Imilding 
stone  of  any  Fiastern  cit>-.  Tlie  timl)er  fore.sts  are  about  60  miles 
north  and  east  of  the  city  in  the  high  mountains  forming  the  Pacific 
water  shed.  This  timber  is  often  rafted  down  as  far  as  the  F'alls, 
and  tlie  supply  is  iuexhau.stible  that  may  be  transported  in  this  way, 
when  it  can  be  operated  on  a sufficient  .scale. 

The  population  is  now  about  1,500.  In  1890  it  contained  but 
200  people,  and  was  known  as  the  little  railroad  station  of  Eagle 
Rock.  .Since  1890  above  two  million  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
irrigating  canals,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  agricidtural  indinstry 
has  .sprung  into  existence  within  this  short  time. 

Besides  the  flouring  mill,  the  city  contains  a brewery,  which, 
however,  needs  enlarging  and  new  machinery.  The  barlej’  crop  of 
the  valley  is  large  and  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  the  beverage  which  are  consumed  iii  the  mining  regions,  and  in 
all  the  towns,  would  insure  a large  demand  for  a good  article.  There 
is  one  very  large  agricultural  implement  house,  three  large  general 
stores,  three  hotels,  one  bank,  two  newspapers,  a number  of  drug 
and  notion  stores,  several  re.staurants,  and  the  numberless  other 
commercial  elements  that  make  up  an  active  We.steru  town.  The 
Odd  Fellows  have  here  their  home  for  orphans — a veix’  large  and 
handsome  building.  Near  the  town  is  the  Government  Agricultural 
lixperiment  Farm.  A new  and  handsome  high  .school  building  is 
almo.st  completed.  The  U.  .S.  .Signal  Sendee  Station  for  Idaho  is 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AND  WAGON  BRIDGE  ACROSS  SNAKE  RIVER  AT  IDAHO  FALLS. 


GREAT  WESTERN  CANAL  SCENE.  IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO,  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

These  Illustrations,  used  by  permission  of  Kmerson  6c  McCaffrey.  Authors  of  “ Souvenir  and  Vieu>  of  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.”  Real  Estate  and  Immigration  Agents,  604  Chamber  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 


situated  liere,  while  the  Consolidated  Inipleinent  Company,  Anderson 
Bros.,  the  vStandard  Wagon  & IMachine  Company  and  the  Hotel 
Leton  have  all  erected  fine  .stone  and  brick  buildings  that  would 
ornament  any  city. 

The  shipments  of  agricultural  products  better  indicate  the 
growth,  both  of  the  city  and  region  than  the  improvements,  becan.se 
they  show  that  the  development  is  .solid  and  devoid  of  purely 
speculative  impulses.  In  i<S88,  i'.’  car  loads  were  shipped  from 
Idaho  Falls:  in  1889,  100  car  loads;  in  1890,  400  car  loads;  in  1891, 
1,200  car  loads,  and  in  1892,  more  than  1,800  car  loads,  l)ringing  in 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars,  were  shipped  from  this  point.  This 
condition  is  certaiii  to  increa.se  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
agricultural,  timber  and  mineral  resources  with  which  the  tributary 
region  is  so  richly  endowed. 

FREMONT  COUNTY. 


Fremont,  the  northernmost  county  of  which  Old  Bingham  was 
divided,  has  its  .southern  boundary  ii  miles  north  of  Idaho  Falls, 
and  extends  northward  to  the  Montana  Line,  and  eastward  from  the 
Salmon  River  Range  to  the  Teton  Mountains  on  the  border  of 
W'yoming.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  a slightly  undulating  plain, 
all  of  which,  excepting  some  spchs  covered  by  lava  rock  and  sand 
dunes,  is  susceptible  of  the  highe.st  cultivation,  and  the  greater 
portion  east  of  the  Snake  River  and  its  branches  is  already  occupied 
and  devel()]')ed.  From  the  sand  dimes  north  of  the  Egin  Valley,  to 
the  county  line,  or  about  40  miles  the  country  is  enveloped  in  a 
net  work  of  .streams  that  pour  through  from  the  Teton  Range, 
between  the  north  and  the  south  liranches  of  the  Snake,  cut  up  by 
liayons  and  lagoons  that  produce  natural  irrigation  over  1 5 town- 
ships, covered  with  groves  of  cottonwood  and  willow  and  level 
savannas  covered  with  natural  grasses,  and  resembling  more  the 
small  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  than  an  inter-monntain  country. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  ranges  and  peaks  that  one  sees  on  the 
distant  horizon,  one  would  never  imagine  he  were  within  a stone’s 
throw,  so  to  speak,  of  some  of  the  wildest  mountain  scenery  on  the 
continent. 

Market  Lake,  17  miles  north  of  Idaho  Falls,  is  the  depot  and 
distributing  point  for  this  region,  in  which  a number  of  towns  and 
I'illages  abound.  This  town  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  vSnake, 
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whicli  is  - miles  distant,  where  a wagon  bridge  is  now  being  con- 
structed, so  as  to  give  more  direct  communication  with  tlie  interior. 
Communication  is  through  a .stage  line,  controlled  by  Messrs, 
h'letcher  and  Green,  that  carries  expre.ss,  mail  and  pa.ssengers  through 
Manan,  Lyman,  Rexburg,  Teton  and  Willford  to  St.  Anthony’s 
h'alls,  38  miles  distant.  It  is  also  a convenient  .starting  point  for  the 
National  Park,  especially  for  those  tourists  who  would  wish  to  gain  a 
more  extensive  idea  of  the  country,  as  the  Park,  by  the  Henry’s 
Lake  Route,  is  but  two  days  wagon  journey  from  St.  Anthony’s. 
The  north  fork  of  the  Snake  River,  .sometimes  called  Henry’s  P'ork, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Park  and  flows  directly  southwest  and  unites 
with  the  .south  fork  jiT.st  .south  of  the  twin  buttes,  (a  couple  of  extinct 
volcanic  craters  and  prominent  land  marks),  seven  miles  east  of 
.Market  I^ake.  The  general  direction  of  the  vSouth  Fork  is  north- 
we.st  by  we.st.  and  the  two  forks  forma  great  eciuilateral  triangle  of 
50  miles  on  each  .side.  Twenty-four  miles  east  of  Market  Imke,  au 
offshoot  of  the  vSouth  Pranch  called  the  Dry  Fork,  (although  always 
carrying  .some  water,  and  in  the  springtime  a flood),  flows  nearly 
directly  we.stward  and  joins  the  ITnited  vSnake  River  about  2]/z  miles 
south  of  Market  Lake,  forming  a gigantic  island,  24  miles  long  and 
from  4 to  5 wide,  c<wered  with  the  finest  farms  one  would  wish  to 
see.  This  formation  begins  immediately  at  Market  T.,ake  on  the  ea.st. 

( )ther  and  considerable  streams,  as  Moody  Creek,  the  North  and 
.South  Hranches  of  the  Teton,  and  a number  of  other  .small  streams, 
ixmr  into  one  or  the  other  In'anches,  so  that  from  4 miles  south  of 
Rexburg  to  Market  Lake,  one  drives  through  fore.sts  of  willow  and 
cotton  wood,  over  magnificent  emerald  ])rairie.s,  and  pa.st  hundreds 
of  well  cultivated  ranches,  that  together  form  a delicious  contra.st 
with  the  sage  brush  plains  that  form  the  feature  of  the  mountain 
valleys.  This  region  eml)races  about  100  square  miles. 

But  we.st  of  the  Snake  River  is  sage  brush  plain,  extending 
for  25  miles,  most  of  it  capaljle  of  the  highest  cultivation  wherever 
water  is  applied.  A feature  of  the  region  west  of  Market  Lake  is 
a .series  of  bottom  lands  once  forming  the  beds  of  lakes  and  lagoons, 
formed  bj’  the  overflow  from  the  .Snake  River,  bnt  now  dried  out, 
owing  to  the  railroad  embankment  cntting  the  river  off,  but  where 
natural  grass  still  thrives  over  land  that  seems  as  level  as  a floor. 
Two  miles  from  Market  Lake  is  one  of  these,  carrying  an  area  of 
36  .square  miles,  upon  which  are  a number  of  large  ranches,  and 
room  for  man}'  smaller  ones  of  80  or  160  acres  each.  There  are 
.several  other  smaller  bottom  land  formations  in  this  locality.  The 
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surrounding  couutr}'  is  a sage  brush  plain,  nearly  as  level  and  only 
awaiting  an  irrigating  canal  to  make  it  as  productive  and  beautiful 
as  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

A canal  25  feet  on  the  bottom  and  4 feet  deep  has  been  taken 
out  of  Snake  River  on  the  west  bank  just  behind  the  twin  l)nttes, 
and  is  carried  for  1 1 miles  as  far  as  the  railroad,  and  will  be  extended 
as  much  further  as  fa.st  as  possible,  that  will  bring  nearly  22,000 
acres  under  water;  as  this  land  is  very  level,  a great  quantity  of  it 
will  .soon  be  available  for  .settlement.  One  feature  of  this  canal 
organization  that  is  peculiar  and  commendable,  is  that  the  land 
owners  and  farmers  pay  an  acreage  pro  rate  share  for  its  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  which  reduces  the  water  to  its  exact  cost, 
and  leaves  no  annual  rental  for  water,  and  no  annual  as.ses.sment 
further  than  that  required  to  kee])  it  in  repair.  There  is  at  this 
moment  an  opening  for  a number  of  heads  of  families  to  get  good 
farms  all  within  plain  sight  of  Market  Take  vStation,  on  the  mo.st 
advantageous  terms,  upon  which  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addre-ssing  J.  B.  Cntshaw,  or  1\I.  Patrie,  of  Market  Take,  Idaho. 

Besides  being  the  railroad  center  for  the  great  region  referred 
to,  IMarket  Take  pos.sesses  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Idaho, 
managed  by  John  Neebe,  a general  .store,  owned  by  liccles,  vSpencer 
& Co.  A large  produce  and  agricultural  niachiner\’  warehon.se  is 
now  being  erected,  and  the  Con.solidated  Implement  Company  are 
now  laying  foundations  for  a large  implement  house. 

There  are  but  few  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Market 
Take,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  canal  above  referred  to, 
but  this  once  finished,  it  will  ecpial  anj’  agricultural  region  in  the 
inter  mountains.  Parties  in  want  of  a guide,  thoronghl}'  acquainted 
with  every  portion  and  resource  of  the  entire  region  between  the 
Teton  Range  in  Wyoming  to  the  vSalmon  River  Range,  and  the 
region  about  the  National  Park,  will  find  a verv  com])etent  one  in 
Mr.  Clarence  Oakden,  of  Market  Take,  who  has  ranged  through 
the  region  for  the  past  15  years. 

The  grain  and  produce  shipped  from  Market  Take  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1892,  were  as  follows; 


Wheat 70  cars. 

Oats 10  cars. 

Hay,  in  Bales 21  cars. 

Potatoes 23  cars. 

Cattle  and  Horses 5 cars. 


Market  Take  would  be  the  principal  .shipping  point  for  cattle 
and  horses  were  it  pro\-ided  with  .stock  yards. 
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THROUGH  A GARDEN  TO  ST.  ANTHONY. 


L,eaviiig  Market  Lake  on  the  stage  via  the  “Island”  Route, 
one  is  suddenh'  transported  from  what  seems  to  l)e  a sage  brush 
desert  to  a series  of  prairies,  with  margins  of  trees  around  them. 
Reantifnl  farms  lie  on  either  hand.  The  wheat,  waist  high,  nods  with 
its  load  of  grain.  Fields  of  Alfalfa  reach  out  in  wide  ranges  of 
the  most  emerald  green.  Anon,  you  leave  them  and  enter  a thicket 
of  green  trees  and  nnderbnrsh,  and  emerge  again  into  more  prairies 
and  sightly  larms.  ( )rchards  now  and  then  announce  their  presence 
with  their  crimson  and  golden  plumage,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
reajier  announces  the  ripening  of  the  harve.st.  We  enter  Manan. 
It  is  a hamlet,  .such  as  drey,  if  he  saw  it,  would  write  an  eulogy 
on.  There  is  no  ruined  tower,  hut  a half  fiinshed  church  and  grist 
mill,  built  of  black  sandstone,  irresistihh"  carries  one  back  into  the 
mists  and  fogs  of  things  that  were — oidy  that  these  lie  in  the  mists 
of  what  are  yet  to  come.  The  lowing  of  the  herd  ingh  to  sundown, 
and  the  tinkling  of  the  cow  bell,  irresistibly  carries  one  back  to  an 
old  and  eastern  environment,  and  one  is  lost  until  he  .sees,  away  in 
tlie  east,  a gigantic  red  finger  pointing  into  the  heavens,  fringed 
with  a ragged  group  about  it,  and  when  one  is  told  that  it  is  the 
gigantic  Teton  peak,  14,000  feet  above  the  .sea,  and  full  125  miles 
away,  he  is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  .spaces  of  this  mountain 
world,  and  settles  back  content  amid  the  emerald  foliage,  and  hears 
in  the  cow  bells  an  echo  of  the  farm  life  of  the  pa.st. 

Cro.ssing  the  .south  fork  of  the  vSnake  by  a fine  new  bridge, 
L>inan,  an  agricultural  village,  is  pa.ssed,  having  perhaps  100 
po])idation.  From  thence  it  is  S miles  to  Rexburg,  all  through 
lanes  of  cultivated  fields  cut  in  every  direction  b}’  the  net  work  of 
ditches  that  irrigate  the  country.  Rexburg  is  a town  of  about  900 
po])idation,  situated  in  a level  A'alley,  close  to  the  foot  hills.  It  is 
([uite  an  important  trading  point  for  farmers  up  and  down  the 
wdley,  contains  two  new.spapers,  a hotel  and  a number  of  .stores, 
the  principal  being  the  general  supply  house  of  Durant  & Winter, 
another  of  Henry  Flannn  and  the  Rexburg  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution.  There  is  also  one  hardware  and  paint  .store,  a drug 
store,  and  the  usual  meat  markets  and  fruit  stores.  A fine  combined 
flour  and  saw  mill  is  .situated  here,  the  former  having  a daily  capacity 
of  75  barrels. 

Rexlmrg  is  on  a line  of  railroad  now  .snrve^'ed  between  Henry’s 
Lake  and  Idaho  Falls.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  entirely 


agricultural.  It  abounds  in  small  streams,  and  no  large  canals  are 
necessary,  as  they  are  to  the  north  and  south,  although  there  are 
innumerable  small  canals  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  the 
region  from  Wilford  to  Market  Lake,  is  the  best  naturally  watered 
region  in  Idaho.  The  country  will  prodnce  anything  common  to 
the  temperate  zone,  as  Mr.  C.  B.  Hawlejy  of  Sunnydale,  is  demon- 
strating by  rai.sing  grapes,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
plums.  Bees  do  well  on  account  of  so  much  Alfalfa  being  raised, 
and  bee  keeping  could  readily  be  made  a paying  indnstr}'  wherever 
thoroughly  undertaken.  The  .staple  crops  are  the  same  common  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  count}'  already  de.scribed. 

Two  villages,  or  agricultural  .settlements,  lie  north  of  Rexburg 
on  the  road  to  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  Teton  and  Wilford,  each  con- 
taining a general  .store.  The  adjoining  farm  lands  are  all  well 
under  cultivation  and  profusely  watered. 

St.  Anthony’s  Falls  is  a thriving  town,  who.se  beginnings  were 
laid  on  the  finst  of  April  of  this  year.  It  contains  two  hotels,  the 
Pioneer  and  the  River  Side,  the  latter  being  of  26  rooms  on  a com- 
manding site,  overlooking  the  rapids  that  in  a quarter  of  a mile 
have  a fall  of  36  feet,  admitting  almo.st  illimitable  power,  and  also 
making  a natural  point  for  taking  out  the  water  that  furnishes  the 
three  large  canals  that  water  the  adjacent  valleys.  Probably  tlie 
richest  valley  in  Eastern  Idaho  is  the  Egin,  which  follows  the  west 
bank  of  the  Snake  River  for  18  miles,  and  in  width  reaches  from 
the  river  to  the  foot  hills.  It  is  watered  by  three  large  canals — the 
Egin,  4 feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide,  and  the  Union,  2 feet  deep  and 
20  feet  wide,  together  supply  30,000  inches  of  water.*  The  St. 
Anthoii}'  Canal,  4 feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide,  carries  the  large.st 
quantity  of  water  of  any  in  the  State,  approximating  18,000  indies. 
These  extend  down  the  valley  for  many  miles.  A peculiar  feature 
of  the  Egiu  Valley  is  that  the  irrigation  is  under  the  surface,  owing 
to  a peculiar  porosity  of  the  .soil  and  an  impervious  hard  pan,  and 
it  is  only  required  to  make  lateral  ditches  through  a farm  to  suffi- 
ciently irrigate  it.  This  valley  is  thoroughly  settled  with  an 
average  of  a farmer  on  each  quarter  section.  The  valle}'  is  shel- 
tered on  the  northern  .side  by  a low  range  of  sandy  mountains,  and 
this,  together  with  the  peculiar  formation,  give  it  a milder  climate 
and  assure  good  fruit  production.  The  St.  Anthony  Company  own 
a large  quantity  of  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town, 

*A  miuer’s  inch  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow  through  a square  inch  of  aperture 
in  one  minute  under  four  inches  of  pressure,  and  is  about  gallons  per  minute. 
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which  can  l)e  bought  on  ^'ery  favorable  terms.  liastward  from  vSt. 
Anthony  lies  a solid  belt  of  country  extending  for  30  miles,  which 
is  the  best  watered  b)’  copious  natural  streams  of  any  in  the  county, 
and  in  which  there  remains  much  government  land  subject  to  pre- 
emption and  settlement. 

vSt.  Anthony  is  but  two  days  rvagon  drive,  or  about  45  miles, 
from  the  National  Park,  and  the  town  is  not  onh'  the  last,  but  a 
convenient  outfitting  point.  P'rom  this  point  to  the  Park  there  is 
the  best  of  hunting  and  fishing  for  the  entire  distance,  and  in 
Menrv’s  Pass  of  the  Rockies,  and  in  the  mountains  about  Henry’s 
Lake,  deer,  elk,  moose  and  bear  abound. 

.-\l)ont  ten  miles  north  on  the  foot  hills  of  the  Teton  Range,  is  the 
finest  dairy  country  in  the  mountains,  where  there  is  the  fine.st  grass 
and  multitudes  of  springs.  This  industry  needs  attention,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  butter  and  all  of  the  cheese  is  imported  into  the 
mining  regions  from  Utah,  and  even  from  the  Ka.stern  .States,  while 
it  is  a product  that  will  bear  transportation  for  a long  distance  and 
still  leave  a good  profit.  The  prices  in  the  large  towns  and  mining 
camps  range  from  30  to  50  cents  a pound  for  butter,  and  25  to  40 
cents  for  good  cheese. 

vSt.  Anthony  had  one  house  in  it  in  1892,  built  by  the  pioneer 
Mr.  C.  H.  Moon  five  years  ago.  P)esides  the  brick  hotel  above 
referred  to,  Grey,  Ross  & Wyatt  have  a fine  brick  building  which 
they  occupy  as  a clothing  store.  A commodious  brick  .school 
building  is  under  contract.  The  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Fremont 
County,  and  a court  house  is  projected  for  next  .sea.son.  Hopkins 
N Son  have  a fine  two-.story  structure,  rvhich  thej^  occupy  with  a 
.stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  where  the  Frcnioi/t  CoiDity  N'ezvs 
is  published.  Another  general  store  is  operated  by  Mr.  Cow’burn. 
Re.sides  these  there  is  a drug  .store,  meat  market  and  several  other 
small  stores  common  in  a western  town.  A great  many  residences 
were  Iniilt  this  season,  and  as  many  more  will  be  built  l)efore  the 
winter  sets  in.  A ,saw'  and  planing  mill  has  just  been  put  in  opera- 
tion, cutting  timber  floated  down  the  .Snake  River  from  the  heavily 
wooded  mountain  region  on  the  northeast.  The  growth  of  the 
town  has  been  hindered  by  want  of  lumber  that  had  to  be  hauled 
long  distances  by  wagon.  The  local  mill  is  now  making  rough 
lumber  at  $15  per  thousand,  and  expects  to  reduce  the  cost  to  $12 
by  the  next  season.  It  is  operated  by  W.  A.  Poyce. 

A peculiar  feature  of  the  river  at  this  ])oint,  aside  from  the 
series  of  falls  that  gives  it  its  jirincipal  utility,  is  its  narrowness  at 
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the  point  where  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town  is  laid, 
where  the  entire  bodj'  of  the  stream  rushes  through  a gorge  not 
more  than  30  feet  wide,  cut  in  the  black  lava  rock.  A wooden 
bridge  with  a single  span  cro.sses  this  point  of  the  river,  which 
makes  np  in  depth  what  it  lacks  in  width. 

The  town  presents  a fine  opening  for  a well  appointed  dry 
goods,  a hardware  and  a grocerj'  store.  These  would  draw  trade 
from  a territorv  containing  4,000  farmers,  besides  cattlemen,  moun- 
taineers and  miners.  On  the  fourth  of  Juh"  there  were  605  teams 
in  the  town,  while  there  were  celebrations  at  Rexburg  8 miles,  and 
at  Salem,  4 miles  distant. 

The  settlement  of  this  region  has  been  rapid.  Five  3'ears  ago 
when  Mr.  Moon  made  the  first  location,  his  nearest  neighbor  was 
four  miles  distant,  and  there  were  but  1 5 families  in  a reach  of  24 
miles.  Now  there  are  508  families  on  the  .same  ground.  There  is 
yet  considerable  government  land  at  some  distance  out.  Within 
three  years  the  Sand  Creek  settlement,  14  miles  di.stant,  has  grown 
to  85  families.  On  the  tableland  lying  between  the  Teton  and  Fall 
river,  there  are  a million  acres  which  may  readily  be  brought  under 
water,  requiring  only  capital  to  construct  the  irrigating  ditches,  to 
render  available  for  .settlement.  These  canals  could  be  got  out  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $4  for  each  cultivated  acre. 

Altogether,  Fremont  county  may  rightly  be  termed  the  garden 
of  ea.stern  Idaho,  and  while  her  si.ster  county  Bingham  has  .similar 
conditions  of  climate  and  .soil,  there  is  le.ss  area  of  level  plain,  and 
besides  .she  is  much  younger  in  point  of  agricultural  development. 
That  portioti  of  Fremont  including  the  i.sland  and  on  to  Rexburg, 
is  one  of  the  olde.st  settled  portions  of  Idaho. 

HOW  TO  GET  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  System  has  269  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  Counties  of  Bingham,  Bannock  and  Fremont.  The  Oregon 
Short  Line  passing  through  from  east  to  west  being  the  trans-Conti- 
nental line  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
north  and  south  line  being  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railwaj’  running 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  L^tah,  to  Butte,  INIontana.  The  headquarters 
for  this  part  of  the  system  are  at  Pocatello,  where  the  railway 
company  has  large  offices  and  shops.  These  .shops  contain  machin- 
en,'  valued  at  $100,000.  There  are  two  round  hou.ses  with  room  for 
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thirt3"-eight  engines.  The  company  has  provided  a large  hotel  and 
rortj’-five  tenement  houses  for  the  nse  of  its  employes.  Sixty-five 
engineers  and  one  hnndred  and  ninety  trainmen  make  this  place 
their  home.  The  railwa}’  company  has  its  own  sjvstem  of  water 
works,  fed  from  a mountain  stream  giving  a pre.ssure  of  ninety 
pounds  per  inch  for  fire  protection,  in  connection  with  which  it 
maintains  an  efficient  fire  department. 

CONCLUSION. 


W'e  conld  not  do  more  in  the  limited  space  of  this  little  book 
than  to  give  onl}'  a general  view  of  the  resources  of  the  district 
under  discu.s.sion.  Brief  as  it  may  be,  our  aim  has  been  to  be  true 
to  the  fact,  supplemented  l i an  endeavor  to  give  vivid  mental 
impres.sions  to  tho.se  who  are  strangers  to  the  mountainous  West. 
W’e  have  underestimated  rath  han  over  stated,  and  those  who 
seek  homes  and  .solid  investme...a  will  in  the  future  bear  witness 
that  our  effort  has  not  l)een  overdone.  Old  Bingham  County  has 
room  for  e^■ery  branch  of  ljusine.ss;  the  miner,  fruitgrower, 
farmer,  dairyman,  .stockman,  and  manufacturer.  A va.st  covintr^^ 
offering  every  inducement  to  men  who  mean  business.  W’e  do  not 
want  the  .speculative  boomer;  there  is  no  room  for  him,  but  ener- 
getic men  with  large  or  small  capital  can  do  no  better  than  to  inve.st 
in  Old  Bingliam  County,  Idaho. 
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